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study their subject-matter. It is suggested that the school
should stick to one item of the rural programme at a time,
taking each thing in its season, and flood the neighbourhood
with it, on the lines of the ' weeks ' which are so popular
nowadays. For instance, during cotton sowing time, the
schools for a whole month would broadcast ' sow cotton in
lines ', in every way they could, by song, slogan, poster and
procession. When cotton sowing was over the slogans and
posters would be wiped out or removed and replaced by
whatever had to be done next in that locality.

There is no doubt that far more use should be made of
high schools and colleges for teaching the simple things that
every Punjabi, whether townsman or villager, should know
for his health and welfare.1 Rural Reconstruction is the
art of living in a village. There is an unreasonable objec-
tion, however, on the part of some educationists to the
inclusion of the simple rules of hygiene and better living
in ' higher' education. For some unexplained reason,
better living is not a ' cultural' subject. What forsooth is
the difference between culture and better living ? Can a
poor country afford to omit from its educational system the
simple knowledge of how to improve the health, wealth,
peace, happiness, and general well-being of the people ?
One possible reason why traditional education fights against
the new light is that owing to the appalling squalor of
village life the first big struggle was to secure cleanliness
and clean habits, and the educationist refuses to descend
to the detailed pursuit of cleanliness ! But cleanliness is
not an automatic accompaniment of education ! Is not
the absence of cleanliness the negation of culture and
education, and can there be cleanliness without teaching
the young the exact detail of how to achieve it ?

1 See p. 12.